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N spite of considerable caution on the part of 


those best able to judge there has obviously been a change — 


Conditions existing between Russia and the West. There is 
_ a promise that these exchanges may be broadened. 


Interpretation of History 


There is, too, the change in Russia itself. 


Certain acute observers have always said that the best 


gS 


is 
powerful than he was in the past. of 
Stalin, and the prestige and the myth that went with him, 


months as any other. 


The subtleties of it all perhaps cannot be defined pre- 
cisely. There is so much in normal life that cannot be de- 
fined. What a barrier, for instance, exists in any normal 
city, between the implications of a Salvation Army band 
playing at a street corner, and the Catholic Mass being 

at a near-by Catholic church. The contrasts 


BER 


| 
ee. powerful force, particularly in the world of to-day. Under | 
of climate between Kussia est since the oO | 
Stalin. For the past weeks there have been visiting Russian i 
artistes in London. The visits still have a certain faint sO y ussian ” | 
propaganda touch, but in spite of this there has been a Because of his passing men can find themselves in a new } 
genuine exchange of cultural experiences. It is doubtful way. They can exercise their wills in a new way. Their 
whether in the latter part of Stalin’s lifetime the Hungarian common pressure to live in a world free of war may be 
football team, for instance, would have visited London. bringing about the conditions in which that is possible. . 
All this perhaps does not add up to very much, but never- This may be “ optimistic,” but it is as reasonable. an in- : 
theless it is an indication that people with certain interests tation of what has taken during the past six ‘ 
outside politics are being able to take advantage of new ————————————_— i 
guarantee for peace was a rise in the standard of living for ) 
spent on armaments. Apparently rise is taking Ne 
place. The old sense of constant pressure under outside ask for = ! 
challange that wes up in Stalin’s day has, apparently, Dench or in | 
much cased. Russian people, if reports are  Sumably is at 
keeping alive. Perhaps one of the best interpreters of what —. | 
is taking place can be found in a Russian who had his own so simingsy ¢ 
| the meaning of history. Leo Tolstoy, in his meaning, that 
Peace, expounded the idea that the whole —«‘*here could be 
who believes that the Messiah came two thousand years 
tha What a contrast indeed, between those who believe in 
2? Was it because of his will? That who in 06 God. Yet communal 
to was Napoleon could __ life goes on just the same, and there is human love and 
Hl could not have given their assent without that of the somehow, men could be brought together in 
of lower rank. The generals of lower rank were f their humanity. If only the great basal reef 
dent on the colonels and the colonels on the captains, could be reached beneath all the differences 
whatever to do with his will, he was just carrying out what and perhaps now of 
ANew Way =. 
There are many mysteries in the meaning of history. opens with greater promise 
but it is no mystery that the will of the common man is a 
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UNITARIANS & UNIVERSALISTS 
FEDERATE 
By Arthur Peacock 


day in October inet grqup of men sad women 
gathered in a room at 16 Beacon St., Boston, U.S.A. Upon 
the desk there lay important documents to which each in 
turn appended his or her signature. With this done, the signa- 
tories with a company of witnesses, left No. 16 and made their 
way to No. 25. 


_. Here they shared in a movi service of worship which. 


opened with the singing of F. L. Hosmer’s well known lines : 


O prophet souls of all the years, 
1 Bend o’er us from above, 
Your far off visions, toils and tears, 
Now to fulfilment move ! 
One life together we confess, 
7 One all indwelling word, 
One holy call to righteousness, 
Within the silence heard. 


(Universalist-Unitarian) came into being. The room where 
the documents were signed being in the Universalist Church 
headquarters ; the service taking place in the Unitarian head- 
quarters. 


its formation brings to a successful conclusion efforts — 


which have been proceeding for a long while to bring these 
two great liberal communities into closer relationship. 


Earlier in the present century the possibility of merger 
was advanced by forward looking leaders in both groups of 


union of effort was to be achieved it was better to move slowly 
towards it, effecting co-operation at any level possible. 


on the roll of both denominations. They have been available 
for either as opportunities and occasions have demanded. 
In areas where causes have been weak congregations have 


federated and a number of local “ Universalist-Unitarian 


afe*going to be done.” 


Churches,” Dr, Fredk. Eliot declared at the initial meeting, — 
“is am organization through which a lot of practical things 


With this measure of unity effected it is in ing to recall 
the historic roots of these two liberal groups. The Universa- 
lists are the older. Their first congregations date back to the 
late days of the 18th century. 


John Murray, the first champion of Universalism in 
America, came to that country as an emigrant after being 


_ expelled from Whitfield’s Tabernacle in London for associa- 


tion with the London Universalist preacher, James Relly. 

Another powerful influence of the time was Rev. Elhanan 

Winchester who left the Baptists to lead a Universalist con- 

gregation. 
- Winchester must have been a powerful propagandist. He 


came, in his late twenties, to England, and ministered at Parlia- 


ment Court Chapel, Bishopsgate. It is from this congregation 
that South Place Ethical Society is descended. Winchester 
carried his propaganda for universal salvation into Kent and 
Sussex. Its effect was to cause theological controversy in 
Brighton leading to the formation of our own Unitarian con- 
gregation in that seaside town. Back in America later he gave 
hospitality to Dr. Priestley. 

Murray and Winchester being enthusiastic preachers of 
Universal Salvation were Trinitarians. Unitarian influences 
only developed in the Universalist Church in the early days of 
the 19th century. They came to be generally accepted after 


With the passing of the years there has been considerable 
development of thought in both communities. The avowal of 
faith of the Universalist Church of America remains still 
Liberal Christian in emphasis but there has been an increasing 
stress, particularly among the younger ministers, of that wider 
universalism which, while mindful of its Christian roots, TOE: 


| 
| cation | | osea | ory of | Atonement 
=i 1805. This was the first American book to advocate the 
Unitarian view of the nature of God and it appeared ten years 
Congregationalism. 
* 
; u mse irom congregations was never 
wholehearted enough to achieve it. It was realized that if 
Thus, in recent years, a system of dual ministerial fellow- 
ip has come into being. There are men whose names appear 
, learn from them. 
. From this side of the Atlantic we will watch with interest 
. the a oe in this important new relationship. Professor 
7 | : ile’ “ You are now preparing way for a new birth of freedom 
Another important step forward was the publication, in the world of religion at a time when mankind needs liberal 
a book religions as much or more than ever in history.” 
: leader, “ has called us to greatness now.” 
There have been joint endeavours, too, in the fields of 4 wes 
religious education, youth work and social service. They are stirring words which men of liberal religion 
everywhere, whatever they may label themselves, should take 
| _ All this activity, coupled too with the fact that both to heart. Their utterance marks the beginning of a new 
Universalists and Unitarians are outside of The National chapter in liberal religion in America, and should inspire i 
Council of Churches, helped to create the atmosphere leading —_Universalists and Unitarians everywhere to greater effort and 
| up to this new achievement. service. 
* 
. Our American brethren describe the new Council of | P 
a ; : Dukinfield Old Chapel : The two-day Bazaar held recently 
Liberal Churches as being “ federal union above the parish the school realized 2 ‘profit of £783." At the - winding-up 
| level.” This means that the representatives of the two de- meeting the Chape! Mr. J. S. Miller, expressed thanks to 
H nominations serving on the Council—they are ministers and all those who had helped them to make the effort such a splendid 
sources two is to ste can At the evening service on Sunday, December 6, the Choir 
. effectively harnessed to strengthen the cause of liberal religion. § and Organist presented Mendelssohn's “Elijah” to a most 
| The possibility of joint publications, of joint efforts congregation. The local branch of the has 
) are the kind of jobs the new Council will tackle. For = that the Minister should devote his om the last two 
much as now. It is at the top level that co-operation will move a A local branch of the Men's League has 
ee spectacular It is realized : and objects of the Mere and all 
| side and great hopes are held. “ Council of Liberal branch seems secured. 
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CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


RE-CONSIDERED. IV. 
“The Resurrection of the Body and the Life Everlasting”’ 
By Sidney Spencer 


“ 'T BELIEVE in the resurrection of the body and the life ever- 

lasting ”: this clause of the creed illustrates the emphasis 
laid by traditional Christianity on life after death. To-day 
the traditional teaching has largely lost its . That is so 
not merely with those who are hostile or indifferent to religion. 
There is a great deal of hesitation and perplexity regarding 
these things among comparatively orthodox circles. Arch- 
bishop Temple once said that Churchmen were becoming 
“unduly vague and hesitant” in their attitude. He pleaded 

for more definite teaching about the future life. 


they belong appears to have been taken over by the Jews from 


doctrine belongs to a world of thought ut 
ours. For us it can only have a symboli 
significance. This is i even by orthodox scholars. 
Professor Dodd has spoken of “the myth of the Last Judg- 
ment.” The truth is not that mankind will have to appear at 
a dramatic Assize, but that continually we are being judged 
in the light of the Christ-spirit. Judgment belongs to the whole 
process of life, not simply to its final stage. | 


* 


express ourselves, if we have no instrument through which 
In the " of Paul we have an interesting ing suggestion. 


come, so that there can be no essential change after death. 
Protestants have even discarded the comparatively rational 
Catholic idea of Purgatory, which purifies the soul in the life 
beyond. But Purgatory is limited by Catholics to those who 
are already saved. Salyation, it is taken for granted, can only 
be found here and now. Actually the basis of any reasonable 
conception of the life to come is the thought of continuity— 
which carries with it the ibility of change and growth and 
the ascent of the spirit. Certainly there is no spiritual value in 
the thought of the mere indefinite survival of human 

sonalities just as they are in the quality of their inner life. 
And it is surely quite impossible to believe in the everlasting 


_ continuance of our being within its existing limits. 


Is that what we mean by “ everlasting life”? The true 
significance of the phrase lies in its relation to the quality of 
life rather than its mere duration. It is far better therefore to 
speak of “eternal life,” because “eternity” has this very 
implication of a new quality or dimension. “ Eternal life” is 
life which has within it a depth, a range, an intensity, a fullness 
of being, which lifts it out of the mere passing flux of time 
and beyond the reach of death. The real message of Chris- 
tianity is that only through entering into that life can we find 


nor things present, nor things to come can separate us.” And 


be to God who gives us the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


he can live in them, and they can live in union with him. 
An early Christian writer says that Christ “ brought 


| 
i 
| 
The fact clearly is that the traditional scheme of thought | 
is no longer possible to ourselves ; and Christian teachers have ) 
failed to put anything very definite in its place. The traditional ) 
scheme was definite enough. Its distinctive feature was its 
dramatic character. The world-process was moving to a . 
climax: Christ would come again on the clouds, the dead the meaning of our existence. What is vital in the New Testa- 
would rise, mankind would be judged, the saved and the ment writings is not their scheme of thought, but the ex- i 
lost would be finally separated. These beliefs were held by perience which they express. “Though our outward man is ) 
the early Christian Church, but the world-picture to which perishing,” says Paul, “our inward man is renewed day by 
ee day.” Paul had the experience of “ eternal life.” Through the i 
gion : ar as we can it was er quickening of the life of the spirit within him he was lifted r 
who first taught the coming of a great cosmic cataclysm and into a world far greater than the physical universe—a world : 
the resurrection of the dead. The traditional framework of which is unseen and eternal. He entered into union with the 
divine and immortal Love from which “ neither death nor life, 
so the Apostle cries, “O death, where is thy sting? O grave, | 
| 
But what of the “ resurrection of the body ”? The writers | 
in | 
1938) declared that “we ought to reject quite frankly the ) 
literalistic belief in the resurrection of the actual physical | 
frame.” That is a view we naturally take for granted. Yet at 
the same time it is evident that the doctrine of body resurrec- 
tion contains an important truth. Men speak sometimes of 
“ disembodied spirits,” but it is difficult to understand how Such 
we can exist as individuals after death without a body of some not 
sort. How can we act in a new environment, how can we 
and immortality to light.” In him we see ; that 
Ul, 25 Mas Satu, CAPeCICU immortality which is union with God. And we see it, not as 
flesh to rise again.” He believed in a “ spiritual body.” It was an attainment peculiar to himself, but as the true destiny of 
his conviction that he had seen Christ himself in such a form, the human spirit. “ Eternal life” is not only a present posses- 
and that all who were united with Christ would share that form sion ; it is the goal for which we are born. oad 
This conception — belief e are to enter the “ place” which is beyond space time, 
tn the the kingdom of souls made one with God, where he has gone 
subtle body (or rather a number of such bodies) whi before. We are to be one with Christ in the glory of the 
the essential vehicle of our personality. In recent years Father—“. . . that they may be one, even as we are one; I 
deal of evidence has been accumulated through in them, and Thou in me, that they may be perfected into one. 
body belongs mechanism ife to come. Newcastle upon Tyne: “It is more blessed 
Gor of Gut But it receive.” How truc this was at the Annual Christmas Tree and 
make life in the unseen world more natural and Toy Service held on Sunday evening. December 13. The gaily 
lighted Christmas tree. the of the children; the moving 
telligible. It helps us to sce how the guif can be bridged, story of sacrifice and giving told by the Rev. J. H. Coram Davies. 
the present life leads on by the natural transition to Ms all added to the impressiveness of this service at which the : 
tinuance of life beyond. childrea of the Junior Church collected 
Newcastle on Christmas Day. So gencrous 
“I believe . . . in the life everlasting”: what exactly is ponse. $0 gindly given, will bring untold happincss to many boys 
the meaning of this phrase? The traditional belief draws a and girls this Christmastide. and untold happiness im the hearts 
sharp division between the present life and that which is to of those who gave. 
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| COMMENT : | hitherto attended such efforts. Now the President comes for- 
| ward with a plan on which some progress may be made. That — 
Christmas Celebrations plan involves no going back on positions that have been 


as definitely taken, and may be accepted by all powers without 
QNE of the most remarkable things about modern life is loss of face, for all alike profess the utmost solicitude that 
the extraordinary way in which the observance of Christ- 


' . atomic energy should be delevoped for the use of all. Both 
mas as a festival seems to have become more intense and wide- East and West can sit together and evolve plans for the com- 


; ' . mercial and social development of atomic power, and when 
progressively more sceptical about the reality of what Christ- once that has been achieved, a way may open to make possible 
mag in its origin was intended to celebrate. In part, no doubt, a real measure of political co-operation. There are two stories 


from the angle of sales and produc- —jey this tower : practical considerations suggest that the bottom 


mare . level should 
tion ; and also to the effect of Press and wireless propaganda. | sadinionaereenaieien Cotsminiatne. 
But that is an all too inadequate explanation. Christmas strikes 
need, reminding men and women that life is more 7 | 
and raiment, and that good will towards others is a necessary IT OCCURRED TO ME 
factor in a satisfactory existence. Not only are our homes | By Muriel Hilton | 
brightened by innocent mirth and family reunions, but the | ) 
occasion is one on which most people find every encourage- A young woman at our church literary society deploring 


t enter into our celebrations to-day only came in with the This er has an amusing way with her and we were 
Prince Consort and Charles Dickens, although they seem an all inclined to laugh, and yet in the discussion that followed 
essential part of an English ; and the Common- = most of us agreed with her. What, after all, is the use of this 
wealth interchange of Christmas greetings, with the royal —_ senseless competition in breaking records? The record 
“ fireside” talk, is so welcome a feature of contemporary _heid by a country one day and is across the world is 
Christmas celebrations that it would seem strange to pass a broken the next day by another country. And so it goes on. 


directions 


a 


He feels that to 
long while to write, 
the great classics might 


| 
| hat is due to the Way 1] [lg 
mer > IOOK Dit Turin man thei Ow if JOYS, and speed D-day saic at m country during 
and to spare a thought for those who are not so happy or the summer she saw a man walking behind a herd of cows, 
) fortunate as themselves driving them from the lane into a field. “ That,” she declared, 
One remarkable thing about Christmas festivities is the __18 the speed for man. He wasn’t intended to go any swifter 
| speed at which customs become traditional. Many elements than that man with his stick driving in the cows.” 
them: alnouen fms Vear Our Wil 
hethe nail Or gre are the same, ‘al an cminenr mericar purnalis an nic 
Tower of Pisa and demonstrated his claim by - with a well-known actor all in the space of an hour. Some 
of different size to fall simultaneously from the top. years ago one of these would have been something to think 
' eae. oe the authority of Aristotle, No wonder we are a nerve wracked generation taking 
their own eyes, asserting that it must bean = stives in order to get a good night's sleep. We have 
ion. All of which seems very foolish to our eyes, 
| * = any. to withstand the many distractions that assault us. In a broad- 
Already in December, 1903, the Wright brothers had cast talk recently the well-known novelist R. C. Hutchinson 
| succeeded in flying in a heavier-than-air machine for nearly reminded us that stature and slowness go together, that the 
tremendous figures of fiction have been created by a slow 
The Scientific America, taint eeue tivtar or cestode ot process. And he went on to say, “The rhythms of nature 
on the claim. By 1905, the Wr were flying for periods of remain unchanged, and in that sense the tempo at which we 
half an hour, with the machine under control; but shortly live is not affected by the tempo at which we tear about. To 
afterwards, disgusted with the lack of governmental interest, live to the age of seventy takes seventy years. . . . And surely 
at The main reason the most valuable part of one’s mental baggage will always 
for the initial apathy on the subject of heavier-than-air flight be made up of things which have taken time to happen ; one's 
was simply the general conviction of the public, the Press and journey through the school years; the making of a garden ; 
scientists that such “aircraft™ could never fly. of one’s children. Those friendships which open 
Securing the Foundations those which go on intermittently through the years. 
its largest meaning, is a thing of protracted growth, 
J WAS at Brighton the other day, and was somewhat intrigued new depths, new kinds of understanding - 
by seeing a notice-board, im front of a handsome church satisfaction we get from lesser relationships—from 
ice to a firm or profession, for example—seems to be 
upper tower is saved : help complete series of adjustments, infinitely gradual 
so veuy Miagttutet all. I couldn't help contrasting this the kind of literature which took a 
itude President Eisenhower's realistic approach a few slow maturing characters of some of 
show us certain harmonies im our own 
been to try and tte the upper half of the atomic had time to realize. It is a good sug- 
problem—at the level of weapons. No progress has Rn of contemplation. 


_ A CRITIC’S NOTEBOOK 
By E. W. Martin 


RST on my list of books this week is a distinguished 
biography, Cardinal Gasquet (Burns Oates, 2ls.), by Sir 
Shane Leslie. Shane Leslie’s name is a guarantee of accuracy, 
balance and interest. He presents this former Prior of Down- 
side, this abbot and cardinal, as a prodigious labourer for 


Dr. Coulton. 
Sir Shane Leslie writes of all Gasquet’s interests, of his 


unity and integrity. 

A History of the Church in England (A. & C. Black), by 
J. R. H. Moorman, may not be precisely what its title implies, 
but it is a wise and tolerant history, in the main of the Anglican 
Church. The author admits that his task of covering 1,750 
years in 400 pages is like trying to pour a gallon into a pint 
pot. Though a great deal is missing, much, nevertheless, is here. 


The chief merit of the book is not its prose style, nor its | 
in 


skill in the portraiture of creative individuals, but in the careful 
planning by which the span he ge 


nali » his research at 
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HOW A SERMON IS BORN 
By J. Ford Lewis 


(Minister of the First Unitarian Church, Stockton, 
U.S.A. Taken from the Church Newsletter.) 


A delivered in twenty minutes may 
o weeks of preparation at various stages. 
my files I have a supply of sermon worksheets. At the = Be 
each are blank spaces for the topic, the date to be preached, 
and the desired objective. If a sermon is to have strength and 


to be presented, quotations to be used, i 
and a list of the main sources of information. I may have a 
dozen or more sermons in this stage of preparation at any 


y on the Thurs- 
y preceding its delivery—I begin by making fairly extended 
notes in longhand. Next I reorganize material and type 


} is is the final form in which I must put it. Thus I go 

from worksheet to rough notes to manuscript to finished 
Changes continue to be made even in i 

often ideas come under the stimulation of the 


general exceed three to four hundred words in length. 


‘BES 


| 
power, an objective must be formulated as soon as the subject 
is selected so that the entire process of preparation will point ) 
toward its ultimate goal. 
= eee Elsewhere on the worksheet are blank spaces for the key | 
the British Museum and Public Recor x Is rela- | 
tions with Rome. This bio hy will last because of its ) 
given time. When in my reading or conversation I come upon 
an idea that promises to illuminate a subject, I make a note of . 
it in a small notebook I carry for the purpose. Later such 
notes are transferred to the appropriate worksheet. In this ) 
way I am able to collect a modest amount of material on a 
variety of topics in advance. 
it in manuscript. But the final product is not yet ready. Since . 
I from notes with more ity than from a manu- | 
great figures, from St. Augustine to Archbishop Temple, are . 
here. There is no lack of emphasis on the need for wider 
unity and greater theological liberality. This is an illuminating 4 
work of reference. 
An American historian, Professor J. W. Dodds, in An A Gade 
shows us that the Victorians experienced great things, though 
and te had 
wisdom than they have been credited with. In these 500 pages, CORRESPONDEN 
with 192 illustrations, their world is brought very close to us. Letters should be addressed to the Editor, “ The Inquirer,” i 
problems of social ecology, Gutkind’s Community and ee a 
faces large issues im a courageous way. is not 
documented, but must be read for full effect in conjunction | 
with other books that Gutkind has written on problems of the “Warm and Friendly ” | 
economic man need for a reliance on basic religious -—May . Deakin Of some 
values portance what ourseives. The “supply” arriving im a 
for true emergeace from comtemporary troubles. Strange town would find it cven harder than Mi sometimes 1s now | 
Maddison (Macdonald, 12s. 6d.), is by Henry Williamson, a Church. where they. sought truth wherever they might 
practised writer who can weave a story with grace and skill. it is doubtful : could direct him and 
This novel is entirely the story of young Maddison. It is not | 
a country setting that Williamson is drawn to, but the Ed- 
wardian background of London's suburbia. There is no point 
in altempting to summarize this novel; it is enough to say 
that it is a good story, the novel of 2 man who, with great 
past, to revive the shadows of older characters, ancestors 
of the present one, and to make the ashes glow again. 
Nerwich The annual Sale of Work, the Ladies” Our diffcrentialists might remember that may 
the Mr. Walter Waller. a youthful octo- that has become so different that nobody would recognize @ as 2 
motor car at all. We are quite sufficiently different already and 
jostied and worked happily at close quarters. The result, We might well increase that Gifference by making cur of 
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AND FELLOWSHIP 


A carefully selected anthology of liberal religious devo- 
tion, such as has never been previously prepared. 


PRAYERS OF FAITH 


past and present; and although they are arranged in a 
form most useful for the conduct of worship, this does 
not affect the value of the book for private and personal 


contents are derived almost wholly from Unitarian and 
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